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has hoped to obtain that power and that opportunity. 
There can be no permanent peace with her until she 
has made that renunciation. Any other sort of peace 
will be a premature peace — a peace that will be merely 
a prelude to a new war. 

President Wilson has pledged this nation to accept 
peace only on these terms. Lloyd George has announced 
that on such terms the Germans can obtain peace tomor- 
row from Great Britain and from Prance. It remains 
only for the American people to support their President, 
to be on their guard against all arguments for a pre- 
mature peace which the German agents and sympathizers 
will now begin to circulate among us, and to maintain 
our resolve not to lay down arms until we have obtained 
these terms of peace that may make a permanent peace 
guaranteed and certain. 

I am not, and have never been, one of those who be- 
lieve that war is ennobling or that nations or individuals 
find their souls through wholesale killing. But neither 
am I, nor will I ever be, one who holds to the belief that 
war is never just nor necessary. 

Life itself is a struggle from the cradle to the grave. 
Every great principle demands that one fight for it ; and 
the belief that it is not worth dying for is not worth 
living for. 

Let us stand fast against the Chauvinists, with their 
gospel of hate and disunity and let us stand fast also 
against those who refuse to see the essential justice and 
necessity of this war, putting the base fact of physical 
life above spiritual death. As God is my judge, I would 
rather see my children dead at my feet than that they 
should grow up in a world made vile and poisonous 
by German victory; that their souls should develop in 
the spiritual vacuum decreed by the supremacy of Teu- 
tonic ideals. 

It is America that is at stake today — not the America 
that is on the lips of men, but the America that has 
ever been in the hearts of men, standing for all that is 
noble in human hope and human aspiration. 

At many times in my life, I have urged the propriety 
and necessity of change in governmental institutions, 
and as long as I live I will continue to insist that gov- 
ernments are for people, but never at any time have I 
held to the belief, or even suggested, that our form of 
government was not the greatest ever devised by the 
mind of man. 

If our experiment in democracy has had its failures, 
it is always to be remembered that failures are not the 
fault of the institution, but the neglect of the individual. 

The ballot is in our hands — powerful for every pur- 
pose — and there is not an evil in our national life that 
may not be cured by intelligent exercise of the franchise 
right. For anyone to cry out in hopelessness, to adopt 
an attitude of despair, is not an indictment o£ democ- 
racy but an individual confession of ignorance and cow- 
ardice. Democracy is not an automatic device but the 
struggle everlasting. This great truth is often over- 
looked, and the growing curse of the land is those im- 
patient tnousands who seek to substitute revolution for 
progress, and who prefer miracles to the slower processes 
of achievement. 

Slowly, but with increasing certainty, the equal jus- 



tice dreamed by Jefferson is coming to pass. Each day 
sees new victories for progress, and even as America has 
led; the world in invention, industry and the mastery 
of materials, so will she lead the world in solving those 
age-old problems of poverty, inequality, oppression and 
unhappiness. 

Prom time immemorial, war has been attended by 
every reaction, but who will say that it is the case in 
America today. While we are fighting for democracy 
abroad, we have not failed to safeguard at home. As 
never before, the welfare of men, women and children 
has the concern of the State and not only has every pro- 
tective law been retained in full vigor, but those measures 
have been added to in amazing degree by statute, proc- 
lamation, and orderly agreement. 

So, guard well the inner lines. In every hand in the 
United States today is the sword of America. The grasp 
must not be weakened, the sword must strike until the 
powers of darkness lie at our feet, until the shadow of 
militarism lifts from the world, until the heights of 
human aspiration are bathed in their ancient sunshine. 



THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN OFFICIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT TO NEUTRALS AND 
BELLIGERENTS 

An objective and conscientious examination of the 
situation of all the belligerent States no longer 
leaves doubt that all peoples, on whatever side they may 
be fighting, long for a speedy end to the bloody struggle. 
Despite this natural and comprehensible desire for peace, 
it has not so far been possible to create those preliminary 
conditions calculated to bring the peace efforts nearer 
to realization and bridge the gap which at present still 
separates the belligerents from one another. 

A more effective means must therefore be considered 
whereby the responsible factors of all the countries can 
be offered an opportunity to investigate the present pos- 
sibilities of an understanding. 

The first step which Austria-Hungary, in accord with 
her allies, undertook on December 12, 1916, for the 
bringing about of peace did not lead to the end hoped 
for. 

The grounds for this lay assuredly in the situation at 
that time. In order to maintain in their peoples the 
war spirit, which was steadily declining, the allied gov- 
ernments had by the most severe means suppressed even 
any discussion of the peace idea. And so it came about 
that the ground for a peace understanding was not prop- 
erly prepared. The natural transition from the wildest 
war agitation to a condition of conciliation was lacking. 

It would, however, be wrong to believe that the peace 
step we then took was entirely without result. Its fruits 
consist of something which is not. to be overlooked — 
that the peace question has not since vanished from the 
order of the day. The discussions which have been car 
ried on before the tribunal of public opinion have dis- 
closed proof of the not slight differences which today 
still separate the warring Powers in their conception of 
peace conditions. 
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Nevertheless an atmosphere has been created which 
no longer excludes the discussion of the peace problem. 

Without optimism, it at least assuredly may be de- 
duced from the utterances of responsible statesmen that 
the desire to reach an understanding and not to decide 
the war exclusively by force of arms is also gradually 
beginning to penetrate into Allied States, save for some 
exceptions in the case of blinded war agitators, which 
are certainly not to be estimated lightly. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government is aware that 
after the deep-reaching convulsions which have been 
caused in the life of the peoples by the devastating effects 
of the world war it will not be possible to re-establish 
order in the tottering world at a single stroke. The path 
that leads to the restoration of peaceful relations between 
the peoples is cut by hatred and embitterment. It is 
toilsome and wearisome, yet it is our duty to tread this 
path — the path of negotiation — and if there are still 
such responsible factors as desire to overcome the op- 
ponent by military means and to force the will to victory 
upon him, there can, nevertheless, no longer be doubt 
that this aim, even assuming that it is attainable, would 
first necessitate a further sanguinary and protracted 
struggle. 

But even a later victorious peace will no longer be 
able to make good the consequences of such a policy — 
consequences which will be fatal to all the States and 
peoples of Europe. The only peace which could right- 
eously adjust the still divergent conceptions of the 
opponents would be a peace desired by all the peoples. 
With this consciousness, and in its unswerving endeavor 
to work in the interests of peace, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government now again comes forward with a suggestion 
with the object of bringing about a direct discussion be- 
tween the enemy Powers. 

The earnest will to peace of wide classes of the pop- 
ulation of all the States who are jointly suffering through 
the war — the indisputable rapprochement in individual 
controversial questions — as well as the more conciliatory 
atmosphere that is general, seem to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government to give a certain guarantee that a 
fresh step in the interests of peace, which also takes ac- 
count of past experiences in this domain, might at the 
present moment offer the possibility of success. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has therefore re- 
solved to point out to all the belligerents, friend and- 
foe, a path considered "practicable by it, and to propose 
to them jointly to examine in a free exchange of views 
whether those prerequisites exist which would make the 
speedy inauguration of peace negotiations appear prom- 
ising. To this end the Austro-Hungarian Government 
has today invited the governments of all the belligerent 
States to a confidential and unbinding discussion at a 
neutral meeting place, and has addressed to them a note 
drawn up in this sense. 

This step has been brought to the knowledge of the 
Holy See in a special note, and an appeal thereby made 
to the Pope's interest in peace. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernments of the neutral States have been acquainted 
with the step taken. 

The constant close accord which exists between the 
four Allied Powers warrants the assumption that the 



allies of Austria-Hungary, to whom the proposal is being 
sent in the same manner, share the views developed in 
the note. 

THE OFFICIAL NOTE TO BELLIGERENTS 

The peace offer which the Powers of the Quadruple 
Alliance addressed to their opponents on December 12, 
1916, and the conciliatory basic ideas of which they 
have never given up, signifies, despite the rejection which 
it experienced, an important stage in the history of this 
war. In contrast to the first two and a half war years, 
the question of peace has from that moment been the 
center of European, aye, of world discussion, and domi- 
nates it in ever-increasing measure. 

Almost all the belligerent States have in turn again 
and again expressed themselves on the question of peace, 
its prerequisites and conditions. The line of develop- 
ment of this discussion, however, has not been uniform 
and steady. The basic standpoint changed under the 
influence of the military and political position, and 
hitherto, at any rate, it has not led to a tangible general 
result that could be utilized. 

It is true that, independent of all these oscillations, 
it can be stated that the distance between the concep- 
tions of the two sides has on the whole grown somewhat 
less; that despite the indisputable continuance of de- 
cided and hitherto unabridged differences, a partial turn- 
ing from many of the most extreme concrete war aims 
is visible and a certain agreement upon the relative gen- 
eral basic principles of a world peace manifests itself. 
In both camps there is undoubtedly observable in wide 
classes of the population a growth of the will to peace 
and understanding. Moreover, a comparison of the 
reception of the peace proposal of the Powers of the 
Quadruple Alliance on the part of their opponents 
with the later utterances of responsible statesmen of 
the latter, as well as of the non-responsible but, in a 
political respect, nowise uninfluential personalities, con- 
firms this impression. 

While, for example, the reply of the Allies to Presi- 
dent Wilson made demands which amounted to the dis- 
memberment of Austria-Hungary, to a diminution and 
a deep internal transformation of the German Empire, 
and the destruction of the Turkish European owner- 
ship, these demands, the realization of which was based 
on the supposition of an overwhelming victory, were 
later modified in many declarations from official En- 
tente quarters, or in part were dropped. 

Thus, in a declaration made in the British House of 
Commons a year ago, Secretary Balfour expressly recog- 
nized that Austria-Hungary must itself solve its in- 
ternal problems, and that none could impose a Consti- 
tution upon Germany from the outside. Premier Lloyd 
George declared at the beginning of this year that it 
was not one of the Allies' war aims to partition Austria- 
Hungary, to rob the Ottoman Empire of its Turkish 
provinces, or to reform Germany internally. It may 
also be considered symptomatic that in December, 1917, 
Mr. Balfour categorically repudiated the assumption that 
British policy had ever engaged itself for the creation 
of an independent State out of the territories on the left 
bank of the Bhine. 
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The Central Powers leave it in no doubt that they 
are only waging a war of defense of the integrity and 
the security of their territories. 

Far more outspoken than in the domain of concrete 
war aims has the rapprochement of conceptions pro- 
ceeded regarding those guiding lines upon the basis of 
which peace shall be concluded and the future order of 
Europe and the world built up. In this direction Presi- 
dent Wilson in his speeches of February 12 and July 4 
of this year has formulated principles which have not 
encountered contradiction on the part of his allies, and 
the far-reaching application of which is likely to meet 
with no objection on the part of the Powers of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance also, presupposing that this application 
is general and reconcilable with the vital interests of the 
States concerned. 

It is true, it must be remembered, that an agreement 
on general principles is insufficient, but that there re- 
mains the further matter of reaching an accord upon 
their interpretation and their application to individual 
concrete war and peace questions. 

To an unprejudiced observer there can be no doubt 
that in all the belligerent States, without exception, the 
desire for a peace of understanding has been enormously 
strengthened ; that the conviction is increasingly spread- 
ing that the further continuance of the bloody struggle 
must transform Europe into ruins and into a state of 
exhaustion that will mar its development for decades to 
come, and this without any guarantee of thereby bring- 
ing about that decision by arms which has been vainly 
striven after by both sides in four years filled with enor- 
mous sacrifices, sufferings, and exertions. 

In what manner, however, can the way be paved for 
an understanding, and an understanding finally at- 
tained? Is there any serious prospect whatever of 
reaching this aim by continuing the discussion of the 
peace problem in the way hitherto followed ? 

We have not the courage to answer the latter ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The discussion from one public 
tribune to another, as has hitherto taken place between 
statesmen of the various countries, was really only a 
series of monologues. It lacked, above everything, di- 
rectness. Speech and counterspeech did not fit into 
each other. The speakers spoke over one another's 
heads. 

On the other hand, it was the publicity and the ground 
of these discussions which robbed them of the possibility 
of fruitful progress. In all public statements of this 
nature a form of eloquence is used which reckons with 
the effect at great distances and on the masses. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, however, one thereby increases 
the distance of the opponents' conception, produces mis- 
understandings which take root and are not removed, 
and makes the frank exchange of ideas more difficult. 
Every pronouncement of leading statesmen is, directly 
after its delivery and before the authoritative quarters 
of the opposite side can reply to it, made the subject of 
passionate or exaggerated discussion of irresponsible 
elements. 

But anxiety lest they should endanger the interests 
of their arms by unfavorably influencing feeling at home, 
and lest they prematurely betray their own ultimate in- 



tentions, also causes the responsible statesmen them- 
selves to strike a higher tone and stubbornly adhere to 
extreme standpoints. 

If, therefore, an attempt is made to see whether the 
basis exists for an understanding calculated to deliver 
Europe from the catastrophe of the suicidal continu- 
ation of the struggle, then, in any case, another method 
should be chosen which renders possible a direct, verbal 
discussion between the representatives of the govern- 
ments, and only between them. The opposing concep- 
tions of individual belligerent States would likewise 
have to form the subject of such a discussion, for mu- 
tual enlightenment, as well as the general principles 
that shall serve as the basis for peace and the future 
relations of the States to one another, and regarding 
which, in the first place, an accord can be sought with 
a prospect of success. 

As soon as an agreement were reached on the funda- 
mental principles, an attempt would have to be made in 
the course of the discussions concretely to apply them 
to individual peace questions, and thereby bring about 
their solution. 

We venture to hope that there will be no objection on 
the part of any belligerents to such an exchange of 
views. The war activities would experience no inter- 
ruption. The discussions, too, would only go so far as 
was considered by the participants to offer a prospect of 
success. No disadvantages would arise therefrom for 
the States represented. Far from harming, such an 
exchange of views could only be useful to the cause of 
peace. 

What did not succeed the first time can be repeated, 
and perhaps it has already at least contributed to the 
clarification of views. Mountains of old misunderstand- 
ings might be removed and many new things perceived. 
Streams of pent-up human kindness would be released, 
in the warmth of which everything essential would re- 
main, and, on the other hand, much that is antagonistic, 
to which excessive importance is still attributed, would 
disappear. 

According to our conviction all the belligerents jointly 
owe to humanity to examine whether now, after so many 
years of a costly but undecided struggle, the entire course 
of which points to an understanding, it is possible to 
make an end to the terrible grapple. 

The Royal and Imperial Government would like, 
therefore, to propose to the governments of all the 
belligerent States to send delegates to a confidential and 
unbinding discussion on the basic principles for the 
conclusion of peace, in a place in a neutral country and 
at a near date that would yet have to be agreed upon 
— delegates who were charged to .make known to one 
another the conception of their governments regarding 
those principles and to receive analogous communica- 
tions, as well as to request and give frank and candid 
explanations on all those points which need to be pre- 
cisely defined. 

The Royal and Imperial Government has the honor 

to request the Government of , through the kind 

mediation of your Excellency, to bring this communica- 
tion to the knowledge of the Government of . 



